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Phoenix Museum Reopens Following Pandemic and Almeda Fire 


August 5th , 2021 was the 
reopening of the Phoenix 
Historical Society and Mu- 
seum after being closed since 
March of 2020 due to the 
COVID-19 Pandemic. 


Inside this issue: 


Find a Way Through It 2 


The current schedule of 
open hours is Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday from 1:00 
4:00.pm. State guidelines 
are to be followed which 
include the wearing of masks 
and social distancing due to 
the continued progress of 
COVID-19. 


The grounds of the mu- 
seum have a new spruced up 
__ look. Several young people 
| from MST Ministries in the 
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>| state of Washington under 

| the leadership of Mark and 
Kristi Shauffler spent time 
| the first week in August re- 
| moving pine needles from 
\| the roof and gutters, raking 

+ up pine needles and pine 

cones, pruning bushes, mow- 
ing weeds, and removing 
| abandoned and unusable 
boards from the property. 
These items were gathered 
up, loaded in a trailer and 
taken to the dump. Pastor 
4 Rod and Joani Howell of the 
Central Neighborhood 
Church in Phoenix were the 
contacts who referred the 


r Destruction of Northridge 


Center Assisted Living facility sie a car 


The Phoenix Historical Soci- 
Photos by Jamie Lusch, Medford ety is much appreciative of 


Mail Tribune 


the help received. 


Phoenix is slowly recov- 
ering from the disastrous 
fire of September 8, 2020 
that raced from northern 
Ashland through Talent and 
Phoenix to the southern 
border of Medford. Gusty 
winds of 40 plus mph on a 
very hot day along with 
drought, kindled the fire. It 
was found to be human 
caused and is still under ac- 
tive investigation. To date, 
only one arrest has been 
made that was related to the 
fire’s origin point in the 
Phoenix area and not the 
original point of origin on 
Almeda Drive in Ashland. 


The museum was fortu- 
nately saved from the fire. 
Stan Bartell, owner of 
nearby Phoenix Auto, called 
Otis Blankenship, Phoenix 
Historic Cemetery Presi- 
dent, to come to the mu- 
seum to try to defend the 
building. Otis climbed to 
the roof with the water hose 
spraying flying embers ar- 
riving from the pine trees 
and other burning structures 
in the area. Thanks to his 
efforts the museum re- 
mained unscathed 


So many others were not 
as fortunate. Some of the 
historic structures lost in 


Phoenix were the Furry 
House and Hotel, Barkley’s 
Tavern and the barber shop 
next door, and the Towne 
House. 


The Almeda Fire destroyed 
2700 structures, displaced 
around 3000 residents, and 
killed three people on Sep- 
tember 8. Many people were 
left without critical informa- 
tion due to gaps in Jackson 
County’s alert system, call- 
ing for a more coordinated 
emergency plan. Much of 
Talent and Phoenix re- 
mained closed for a week 
after the fire as crews re- 
stored power and cleared 
roadways of debris. Road 
blocks kept evacuees from 
their homes. 


Communities came to- 
gether with the help of so 
many, including the non- 
profit Rogue Food United 
which connected wildfire 
survivors’ food needs with 
restaurants struggling dur- 
ing the pandemic and con- 
tinued to operate for several 
months. 


The debris from the fires 
has been removed with the 
aid of FEMA, ODOT and 
private contractors. Homes 
and businesses are rebuild- 
ing. 


Phoenix will rise again! 
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Finding a Way Through It All 


“Kate Clayton was a 
‘talkative gal.” You 
might call her the original 
Chatty Kathy. 

“In the 1850s, just 
across from Wait’s Mill in 
Phoenix, Kate would 
ramble on so much while 
serving meals to the hard- 
working mill hands that 
the boys soon were calling 
her ‘Gassy Kate.’ 

In the slang of the day, 
gassy was a nonstop chat- 
terbox, and thanks to 
Kate's natural ‘gassiness,’ 
Phoenix spent decades 
unofficially known 
through the entire state of 
Gasburg. 

“It was Sylvester 
Wait. Kate’s boss, who 
officially named the town 
Phoenix. Ironically, he 
named it after a fire insur- 
ance company. 

“That Phoenix resi- 
dents now face such unfa- 
thomable tragedy rips at 
the heart of anyone who 
received the Level 3, ‘Go!’ 
order and left their home, 
knowing they might never 
see home again. 

“Many of us were 
lucky, including my wife 
and me. After a week of 
wandering through three 
different locations, we 
finally came home. 

“A few of the Phoenix 
stories I covered as a re- 
porter, or wrote about in 
columns over the years, 
still bring back vivid 
memories of Phoenix peo- 
ple and places. 

“There were trips to 


locate or just view his- 
torical sites, such as 
Camp Baker, where, dur- 
ing the Civil war, David 
Hobart Taylor and the 
valley’s Union soldiers 
mustered into service 
and trained. 

“We located Camp 
Stuart in the area of 
Colver Road Park, where 
Army Captain James 
Stuart died in 1851 after 
a chance encounter with 
local Indians. He was 
buried under an oak tree 
at the side of the trail 
that Phoenix residents 
call Main Street. 

“Nothing nails Phoe- 
nix in my memory more 
than the people I met 
and their lives they 
shared with me. 

“There was pain in 
the voice of Jerry Greer, 
owner of the historic 
Colver House, while he 
described waking up in 
2008 to a raging mid- 
night fire that forced him 
and his wife to leap from 
a second-story window. 
At the time, before the 
fire destroyed it, the 153- 
year-old Colver House 
was the second-oldest 
building in Jackson 
County, and perhaps in 
Southern Oregon. 

“T remember the big 
laugh of Dorothy Claflin 
and the twinkle in her 
eyes as she joked about 
moving the Phoenix His- 
torical Society building 
next to the Phoenix 
Cemetery. “We've got 
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our own plot in the ceme- 
tery, now,’ she said. 

“Dorothy introduced 
me to her husband, Cecil, 
an Army sergeant and a 
WWII German prisoner of 
war who was also blessed 
with an unpretentious 
sense of humor. ‘I didn’t 
spend a long time in the 
camp,’ Cecil said, ‘but it 
sure wasn’t at all like 
‘Hogan’s Heroes.’ 

As we spoke, Cecil’s 
eyes seemed to travel back 
over 60 years to remember 
things he had hardly ever 
talked about and perhaps 
had hidden from his mem- 
ory. 

“He told me how he 
volunteered to take the 
place of a B-25 crew mem- 
ber who had a dental 
emergency. They flew 
over Italy on their way to 
a bombing target in Ger- 
many. Ground fire hit one 
of the plane’s engines, and 
Cecil remembered the pro- 
peller flying away. ‘It’s 
funny,’ he said. ‘I was 
thinking, ‘I sure hope it 
hits a German.’ 

“He made the first and 
last parachute jump of his 
life and was captured. He 
was taken through the 
barbed-wire gates of Sta- 
lag XITI-D, near Nurem- 
berg, home to nearly 
20,000 Allied prisoners. 

“When he returned to 
Phoenix, he learned his 
Marine brother, Lynn, had 
been killed on Iwo Jima. 

“T asked Cecil how he 


was able to endure it. 


“Well, there’s nothing much 
you could do,’ he said. 
“You just have to find a 
way to get through it all.’ 

“Dorothy and Cecil now 
rest together in the Phoenix 
Cemetery. 

“While many may talk 
of Phoenix rising from the 
ashes like the bird of leg- 
end, I still remember Cecil’s 
words and know that Phoe- 
nix and the rest of us will 
somehow ‘find a way to get 
through it all.’ ” 


By Bill Miller for the Med- 
ford Mail Tribune, 9/21/20. 


PHOENIX STRONG 
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er" Barry named Oregon Superintendent of the Year 


A Super Honor 


“Owing to the school 
district’s outreach after 
the Almeda fire and a 
rapid deployment of online 
resources for affected stu- 
dents and staff after the 
fire, Phoenix-Talent Su- 
perintendent Brent Barry 
has been named Oregon 
Superintendent of the 
Year.: 

The Oregon Association 
of School Executive sur- 
prised Barry with the 
honor during a zoom meet- 
ing with other school dis- 
trict leaders across the 
state. 

“The honor puts Barry 

in the running for the na- 
@..... superintendent of 
the year award issued by 
the American Association 
of School Administrators, 
according to a news release 
issued by the OASE and 
the Coalition of Oregon 
School Administrators. 

“The two organizations 
picked Barry for the honor 
because of the exceptional’ 
way the district navigated 
numerous challenges for its 
2,375 students following 
the fire that demolished 
large parts of Phoenix and 
Talent and took out 
roughly a third of student 
and staff homes, according 
to OASE President Tim 
Sweeney, who is the Co- 
quille School District su- 

erintendent. “The excep- 
Gis: way Brent dealt 
with the ongoing COVID 


pandemic made him an 


outstanding candidate for 
superintendent of the 
year, but it was his in- 


credible leadership during 


Bs 9 a a St 
one of the most terrifying 
events in the history of 
the state, the Almeda fire, 
that showed Brent’s true 
strength of character,’ 
Sweeney said in the press 
release. 

“The fire rendered 
many school buildings 
inaccessible for weeks and 
left numerous other staff 
and students without 
internet access because 
the fire destroyed electri- 
cal and fiber optic lines in 
the center of town along 
South Pacific Highway. 
‘Just hours after Sept. 8, 
our role really changed to 
crisis management,’ 
Barry said. ‘We needed 
to make sure our kids and 
families were safe.’ 

“Barry’s staff con- 
tacted every family in the 
school district within one 
week of the fire to get a 


bead on where the families 
were located and how they 
were faring after the mas- 
sively destructive fire. 


‘They were spread out all 


over our area, the state, 
the West Coast,’ Barry 
said. 

“Making sure those stu- 
dents didn't fall through 
the cracks while families 
were in crisis was Barry’s 
staff ‘going out in the com- 
munity.’ 

“Some families lost 
smart phones and com- 
puters in the fire, so the 
school district set up wire- 
less routers in local motels 
and RV parks, created tu- 
toring centers and connec- 
tivity stations throughout 
the Rogue Valley, and dis- 
tributed Wi-Fi hotspot 
devices and Chromebooks 
to displaced families and 
staff members who needed 
them. 

“Two weeks after the 
fire, the school district’s 
online classes resumed. 
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Barry praised help from 
other Southern Oregon 
school districts who made 
space for Phoenix-Talent 
educators and adminis- 
trators to “set up camp 
and really provide for our 
kids’ after the fire. 

“The school district 
has also raised about $2 
million for families af- 
fected by the fires. 

“Barry praised the 
overwhelming success of 
Southern Oregon busi- 
ness’ fundraising cam- 
paigns for getting the ball 
rolling. ‘Resources from 
Rogue Credit Union, 
Dutch Bros. really just 
set us up for success right 
off the bat to help sup- 
port our families,’ Barry 
said. 

“Barry is a South 
Medford High School, 
Southern Oregon Univer- 
sity and Linfield Univer- 
sity grad who taught 
health and math classes 
before becoming Phoenix 
High School’s vice princi- 
pal, Orchard Hill Elemen- 
tary’s principal and assis- 
tant superintendent at 
Phoenix-Talent. 

“He has been Phoenix- 
Talent superintendent 
since 2017.” 


Story by Nick Morgan, 
photo by Jamie Lusch for 
the Medford Mail Trib- 
une, Sept. 1, 2021. 
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This ‘n That 


Community Dinners 
Return at Ist Phoenix 


After being discontinued 
since March of 2020 due to 
COVID, dinners are return- 
ing on the fourth Thursday 
of each month from 5 to 6:30 
p-m. at the Phoenix Commu- 
nity Center located in the 
Phoenix Presbyterian 
Church. 


Mayor Terry Baker says 
“Not only are the dinners 
coming back from before 
Covid, but this will really 
help the community heal 
from the fire.” It’s places 
like this dinner where we 
become a community, where 
friends can become our fam- 
ily. 


oF 


Masks will be required and 
hand washing stations pro- 
vided. To-go packaging 
will be offered. 

The meal is free, but dona- 
tions are accepted. 


“Ist Phoenix Community 
Center grew out of efforts 
by First Phoenix Presbyte- 
rian Church to provide 
community services that 
started in 2000 with a free 
food pantry located in the 
basement. Later the center 
established itself as an inde- 
pendent, nonprofit organi- 
zation, but the two groups 
have now rejoined forces as 
the missions are so closely 
aligned.” 


From an article by Tony Bloom 
for the Mail Tribune, 6/22/21. 


Phoenix Historical Society Museum 
Awarded Grant 


Dorothy Cotton has been working with 
Maureen Battistella, Ashland, on the “Phoenix 
Burned, Phoenix Rising” grant awarded by 
“State Library of Oregon’s ARPA Grant.” 


A primary aspect of this project is to re- 
envision the Phoenix Historical Museum to 
better reflect Phoenix today, contrasting what 
was, with what is, becoming more inclusive and 
representative of the community and serving as 
a more relevant educational resource for the 
children and families who stop in. With the 
help of two cultural consultants, the museum 
will be adding a cultural display. 


This project will also bring the Phoenix His- 
torical Society Museum into the 21st century 
from a technological perspective. A new web- 
site, Phoenixoregonheritage.org, is also in the 
works. 
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Table Rocks by Mark Freeman 


“Did You Know? 
o The Table Rocks began 


the Cow Creek Band of 
Umpqua Tribe of Indi- 
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forming 7 million years 
ago, when lava filled an 
ancient river course, 
spreading out evenly. 
Over time, erosion 
washed away the sides 
to form the Table 
Rocks. The tops were 
actually the bottom of 
the valley when they 
were formed. 

Native Takelma Indians 
called the area Ti- 
tankah, or “Little 
Plum,’ and the actual 


. rocks Di’tani, or ‘rock 


above.’ 

Upper and Lower Table 
Rocks are named for 
their juxtaposition 
along the Rogue River, 
which flows past Upper 
Table Rock first. 

Upper Table Rock rises 
2,091 feet above sea 
level; Lower Table Rock 
rises 2,049 feet. 

Upper Table Rock Trail 
is 1.25 miles long with 
an elevation gain of 720 
feet. Lower Table Rock 
Trail covers 1.75 miles 
for a 780-foot elevation 
gain. 

More than 3,400 species 
of plants grow on the 
rocks, including about 
200 species of wildflow- 
ers. Some of the most 


parsley, bicolor lupin 
and California gold- 
fields. 

Also growing on 
Table Rocks are 
camas and death 
camas; camas pro- 
duces an edible 
bulb, while the 
death camas is poi- 
sonous and was 
used by the 
Takelma Indians as 
an anesthetic. 

A landing strip was 
built on Lower Table 
Rock in 1949, 

The rocks’ tops contain 
mounded prairie habitat 
and vernal pools, which 
are home to threatened 
vernal pool fairy 
shrimp. Dwarf woolly 
meadowfoam, a plant 
endemic to the Table 
Rocks, also grows adja- 
cent to these pools. The 
lands around the rocks 
contain oak savannas, 
chaparral and mixed 
woodlands. 

The 4,864-acre Table 
Rock Management Area 
is co-managed by the 
BLM and The Nature 
Conservancy. Coopera- 
tive agreements with 
the Confederated Tribes 
of the Grand Ronde and 


ans allow for coordinat- 
ing resources to protect 


the Table Rocks.” 


Photo by Jamie Lusch 


“Table Rocks Timeline 
1979: Nature Conservancy 
creates Lower Table Rock 
Preserve 

1986: BLM designates Table 
Rocks and Outstanding 
Natural Area 

1986: Environmental Educa- 
tion Program begins 

1992: Weekend Hike Series 
begins. 

2004: Classroom presenta- 
tions begin. 

2010: BLM launches Table 
Rocks website 

2011-12: BLM, Nature Con- 
servancy and local Indian 
tribes sign management 
agreements 

2013: Management plan 
completed 

2015: Interpretive Plan com- 
pleted” : 


Taken from a Mail Tribune article- 
February 21, 2016. 
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Remembering the Takelma 


“Perhaps the earliest resi- 
dents of the Rogue Valley 
were the Takelma Indians. 
families of American Indians 
that we know very little 
about. 

“Most of what we do 
know comes from linguist. 
Edward Sapir, a man born 
thirty years after the tribe 
had been forcibly taken 
away from the Valley and 
escorted to a reservation in 
northern Oregon. 

“The tribe had no written 
language and had lived 
thousands of years with an 
oral tradition. The 
‘storyteller’ was usually a 
single. elderly man who 
memorized all of the tribe's 
stories and eventually 

passed them on. As the 
tribe’s numbers dwindled, 
more and more of their his- 
tory was forgotten. 

“A 1911 government 
count showed only six 
Takelma still alive on the 
reservation, so without 
Sapir’s writings and the sub- 
sequent archeological re- 
search of others, the story of 
the Takelma could have 
vanished. 


Update on Our New Displays by Maureen Battistella 


The Phoenix Historical 
Society Museum is making 
good progress towards the 
ARPA2021 grant awarded 
from the Institute for Mu- 
seum and Library Services 
through the State Library of 
Oregon. Our new Internet 
service is much faster than 
the old connection. making 
research easier and more 
convenient. So far we've 
scanned almost 200 photos 
with many more to go. And 
our first website, PhoenixO- 


“The Takelma people 
called themselves Da- 
agelma-an, which translates 
to ‘those living alongside 
the river’--the river, of 
course being the Rogue. 

“They were hunter- 
gatherers, living primarily 
off salmon and acorns, al- 
though they did hunt deer 
and elk and, with a special 
stick, dug up the Camas 
root, a favorite when boiled 
over an open fire. 

“Most archeologists be- 
lieve the Takelma made 
southern Oregon their 
home for at least 9,000 
years, the structure of their 
society changing very little 
over those centuries. Even 
the appearance of an occa- 
sional trapper or explora- 
tion party in the early 19th 
century had little influence 
on their day-to-day life. 

“What finally made the 
difference was gold. When 
James Marshall made his 
discovery at Sutter's Mill in 

1848. it wasn’t long before 
a steady stream of Orego- 
nians were leaving the Wil- 
lamette Valley, heading 


regonHeritage.org is com- 
ing along nicely. We found 
a beautiful hardwood and 
glass display case locally 
and when we moved it into 
the museum, it was a per- 
fect.match to the case in 
the front room. The sisters 
look great together. 
Southern Oregon Uni- 
versity’s Spanish Language 
teacher, Professor Lady 
Vanderlip has visited with 
us to consult on our new 
displays. So far, we are 
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south through the Rogue 
Valley, and on to California. 

“Soon, most of the gold 
claims to the south were 
taken and some prospectors 
decided to return to Southern 
Oregon, confident they could 
find gold somewhere along 
the Rogue River--and they 
did. 

“The U.S. Government 
opened the area to free land 
grants and by 1852, an ever- 
growing group of settlers 
from the east had joined the 
prospectors. 

“Over the next four years. 
there were a series of skir- 
mishes, misunderstandings, 
battles, and outright war. 
Ultimately it led to all 
American Indians in the area 
being rounded up and forced 
to walk or board ships, 
headed for permanent Indian 
reservations in the north. 

“While there seems to 
have been only token support 
of these Indians by settlers 
living nearby, once they were 
moved away, the Indians 
suddenly were honored for 
their ‘nobility’ and described 
as ‘bold, tall, and muscular- 


planning new displays on the 
Phoenix-Talent School 
District, Pear Growing and 
Phoenix Rising (about the 
history of some of our build- 
ings). Several displays will be 
updated to reflect our rich 
Latinx heritage, so look for- 
ward to Kitchen/Comida and 
We Honor Our Veterans, If 
you've got stories and me- 
mentos of our contemporary 
history, we'd love to talk 
with you. 

Stop in and visit! 


sure and graceful in their 
movements among the forests 


and streams.” 

Jackson County names a 
park and boat ramp after 
them, and the Armu Corps of 
Engineers did the same. There 
were Takelma dairy products, 
Takelma cars, a Takelma 
gorge; and the name was even 
used to identify a user on an 
Internet chat line. 

‘When the outcome of 
WWII was still in doubt, the 
United States Navy built a 
fleet of tugboats to haul war 
supplies and tow large ships. 
They named the harbor tugs 
after Indian Chiefs and the 22 
ocean-going tugs for Indian 
tribes. It commissioned the 
ocean-going tug, Takelma in 
August 1944. She remained a 
fleet workhorse until 1993 
when she was sold to Argen- é 
tina. 

“Sure and graceful in her 


determined movements, the 
Takelma shares much with the 
people who gave her their 
name.” 


From History Snoopin’ in the 
Mail Tribune, 10/25/2021 by 


Bill Miller. 
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e@ Valley Christmases Change Over the Years 


“Rogue Valley Christ- 
mas celebrations have 
changed in the years since 
the first pioneers and mi- 
ners arrived in the 1850s. 
As populations grew and 
stores opened up, families 
decorated Christmas trees 
with popcorn, candies, 
handmade hankies, paper 
chains and candles. 


“Stores’ windows ad- 
vertised dolls and carriages 
for girls and wagons and 


knives for boys. Churches 
held special services. 


“Newspaper advertise- 
ments in 1910 began pro- 
moting gifts for adults 
such as silk stockings, 
jewelry, and satin slip- 
pers. Mayor Vernon 
Emerick lighted the first 
official Christmas tree in 
Medford in 1915. Boys 
wished for electric train 
sets in the 1920s, but dur- 
ing the Depression of the 


1930s, few parents could 
afford to spend $3.98 on 
them. Handkerchiefs and 
books were popular items. 
The streets were still deco- 
rated and Santa still ar- 
rived. 


“During the Second 
World War, communities 
suspended public celebra- 
tions, but families ob- 
served the holidays in 
their own ways. Dolls 
dressed as toy soldiers and 


Phoenix Food Court Planned for Downtown Urban Renewal Site 


“An outdoor food court 
could bring the first com- 
mercial development to 


Ye acquired in down- 


town Phoenix by the city’s 
urban renewal agency six 
years ago. It would be 
located adjacent to the 
town’s Civic Center build- 
ing on Main Street. 


“Phoenix Phoodery 
would be developed by 
commercial real estate bro- 
ker Eric Herron and 
builder Kyle Taylor of 
Taylored Elements Con- 
struction. A central build- 
ing would provide space 
for five food operations, a 
tap house, kitchen spaces 
and services. Seating 
would be in an open space 
with a roof covering, heat- 
ing provisions and roll-up 
doors. 


“Developers are prepar- 
ing a disposition and de- 
velopment agreement that 


would include sale of the 
one-third acre parcel by 
the agency to Herron and 
Taylor. Phoenix would 


retain ownership of a small 


area of land at the site, 


which includes a large ma- 


ple tree, and measures 
would be taken to avoid 
damaging it during con- 
struction. 


“The pair would sell or 
lease the restaurant 
spaces. The court would 
provide opportunities for 


restaurant owners who lost 


properties in the Almeda 
fire or others to own their 
kitchen spaces. Restau- 
rant owners who purchase 


spaces would have a say in 


how the operation is run 
under agreements. 


“Herron said he’d like 
to see a variety of food 
types offered to appeal to 


- families and those with 


special dietary needs. The 


partners would oown the 
tap house and hire a man- 
ager to run it, said 
Herron. 


“The Phoodery would 
be patterned after The 
Lot in Bend, but with 
some differences. ‘It 
won’t be fully heated, but 
there would be some heat 
lamps, and you could pull 
the doors down when it 
gets cold,’ said Taylor. 
Misters would be incorpo- 
rated to provide summer 
cooling. 


“We were always 
looking for a project that 
would really turn these 
lands into the highest and 
best use for the city of 
Phoenix,’ said PHURA 
board Chair Al Muelhoe- 
fer. Oregon Department 
of Transportation studies 
show that 6,600 cars go 
down Main Street each 
day, and he’d like to get 


nurses appeared. In 1953 
merchants again organ- 
ized a parade through 
downtown Medford to 
open the shopping season. 
The parades continued 
through 1957. Medford 
revived the Christmas 
tree tradition in 1990 and 
the parade in 1999.” 


Jefferson Public Radio, 
As It Was.. 


some of those people to 
stop. 


“PHURA amassed 
nearly 30 acres of land in 
downtown in 2015. Park- 
ing and roadways were 
created and infrastructure 
installed for future devel- 
opment. It also turned a 
wetland area into a park 
and restored streams that 
run through the property. 


“PHURA completed 
the $2.8 million Civic 
Center in 2018 and turned 
it over to the city, which 
now manages the build- 
ing. It hosts city meet- 
ings and a variety of 
events and activities and 
rents the space for use by 
groups.” 


Taken from article by 
Tony Boom for the Mail 
Tribune, 8/30/21. 


Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 
607 N. Church Street 

P. O. Box 1466 

Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone (541) 512-0614 


Open Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
1 p.m. to4 p.m. 


i | SSS SE 
| Any historical information regarding Phoenix | 
would be much appreciated by anyone 
receiving this newsletter. Please send to above || 
address or editor. 
You can be a member of Phoenix WE 
Historical Society for just $10.00 a WISH 
year per person. Join now and help 
$ preserve the history of Phoenix and * as * 
the surrounding area. mM ERRY 
Regular PHS meetings will be held $ h 
f beginning in January on the second CG RISTMAS 
$ Tuesday of each month at 7:00 pm at Q * AND A * 
the Phoenix Museum. HAPPY N EW YEAR 
RARER R ADD at 
This ‘n That 
Annual Christmas Tree Lighting With 
Drive Through Santa & Mrs. Claus 


December 4th, 2021, 6:00 pm - 7:00 pm 


220 N. Main St., Phoenix, OR 


Phoenix Plaza Civic Center 


To ensure everyone’s safety, please re- 
main in your vehicle. Santa and Mrs. 
Claus will be lighting the Christmas Tree 
at 6:00 pm. Families can say hi to Santa 
and Mrs. Claus while driving through 
Phoenix in the East Bound Lane at 220 
N. Main St. First Presbyterian Church 
will be handing out packaged cookies as 
visitors drive through. 


December 14. 2021 
NOON at the Museum 


S Bring a dish to share. 
Se ¥) Drinks provided 
Ly 


Sponsored by City of Phoenix and First 
Presbyterian Church 


